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Belgrade and provide the Bosnian youths with the bombs
and Browning revolvers actually used at Sarajevo. He
gives a naive motive for Dimitrijevitch's crime: when
Dimitrijevitch heard, in addition to other rumors, that the
Austrian Archduke was coming to hold manoeuvres in
Bosnia, "he was thoroughly convinced that Austria-Hun-
gary intended to carry out an attack upon Serbia/' and,
"after long consideration, came to the conclusion that the
attack on Serbia and .war itself could only be prevented by
killing Franz Ferdinand." 9
Some months after Stanojevitch made these admissions,
which went far beyond the Austrian charges of 1914, a
Jugoslav journalist, Borivoje Jevtitch, came forward with
an interesting pamphlet.10 It explains the rise of the new
terrorist movement, with its fanatical "cult of assassina-
tion," which developed among the Bosnian youth in the
decade before the War. It minimizes the influence of
Serbia, and throws light mainly on the execution of the
plot in Sarajevo, rather than on its preparation in Belgrade.
Jevtitch had been one of the witnesses at the trial of the
murderers in 1914. At that time he admitted frankly that
he was a contributor to such Sarajevo newspapers as
Srpska Rijetch (The Serbian Word) and Narod (Nation),
and also that he was a member of the Srpska Omladina
(Serbian Youth), an association devoted to fostering Serb
nationalism in Bosnia. He even admitted having corre-
sponded intermittently with the principal assassins, but
stoutly denied that he knew anything of the plot to murder
the Archduke, and managed to appear innocent. Such was
9 Stanojevitch, 55.
10 Jevtitch, Sarajevshi Atentat, Sarajevo, 1924;  some  of his con-
clusions are summarized by Albert Mousset, "L'Attentat de Sarajevo,"
in Revue  d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXXI, 44-68,  1925;  in the Paris
Figaro, May 23, 1924; and in the New York T^mes, June 22, 1924, E, p.
5.  The first seven chapters are published in German translation in KSF,
HI, 657-686, Oct., 1925.